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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1878. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Tars Day, 
) Feb. 23, at Three. The programme will include :—“ Eine Faust Overture” 
(Wagner) ; Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 2,0 major (Ignaz Briill), 
first time ; Symphony in E flat (Mozart); Solo Pianoforte (Chopin, Schumann, 
&o,); Overture, The May Queen (Bennett): Vocalists—Miss Merivale (her first 
appearance), Herr George Henschel. Solo Pianist—Herr Ignaz Briill (his first 
appearance). Oonductor—Mr Auaust Manns. Numbered Stall, for a Single 
Concert, in Area or Gallery, Half-a-Crown; Unnumbered Seats, in Area or 
Gallery, One Shilling (all exclusive of admission to the Palace). Admission 
to Concert-room, for non-Stallholders, Sixpence. 


R HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR (23rd Season), Sr Jamzs’s 
Hatt. FOUR SUBSORIPTION CONCERTS, commencing at Eight 
o'clock, will be given on TuEsDay Evening next, Feb, 26; THuRspAY Evening, 
April 4; Tourspay Evening, May 9; Tuurspay Evening, June 13. At the 
Pianoforte—Mr J. G. Calleott. At the Organ—Mr John C. Ward. Conductor— 
Mr Henry Lesiiz, Sofa Stalls, 7s.; Balcony, 3s,; Area, 2s.; Admission, One 
Shilling ; Sofa Stalls (subscription for the series of Four Concerts), 21 4s, Tickets 
at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s Hall, 28, Piccadilly; and the principal 
Libraries and Musical Publishers. 


DME JENNY VIARD-LOUIS SECOND GRAND 
ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL CONCERT, Sr James’s HALt, TuEspay, 
March 5, at Three o'clock. Vocalist—Mr Edward Lloyd. Pianoforte—Mdme 
Jenny Viard-Louis, The orchestra will comprise 90 eminent performers selected 
from the two Italian Operas and Crystal Palace Orchestras. Oonductor—Mr 
Weist Hitz. Accompanist—Mr Henry Leipold. Sofa and Balcony Stalls, 
10s. 6d.; Stalls and Balcony, 5s.; Area, 2s, 6d, Admission, One Shilling. 
ame Td the usual agents; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s Hall, 28, 
ly. 








ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 


ARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.—Monpay, Feb. 25, 

Sir Jutius Benepict’s ‘LILY OF KILLARNEY. Miss Julia Gaylord 

as Eily, the Colleen Bawn. Turspay, Feb. 26, Nicotar's “MERRY WIVES 

OF WINDSOR.” Wepnespay, Feb. 27, ‘‘ LILY OF KILLARNEY.” Tuurspay, 

Feb, 28 ‘‘ MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.” Fripay, March 1, “‘ LILY OF 
KILLARNEY.” 





ARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY,—Sarurpay, March 2, 
production of Ianaz Briitz’s Opera, “THE GOLDEN CROSS.” Doors 
open at 7°30; commence at 8.—-ADELPHI THEATRE. 





“JEANIE MORRISON.” 


R KENNEDY will sing Wu Hznperson’s New Setting of 
MoTHERWELL’s ‘‘ JEANIE MORRISON,” at Dundee, on the 23rd inst. 





“ LOCH-NA-GAR.” 
R JAMES KENNEDY will sing J. C. Rarr’s New Setting 


of Byron's ‘‘ LOCH-NA-GAR,” at Dundee, on the 26th inst. 


4 $QUND THE SLOGAN 1” 
R DAVID KENNEDY, Juy., will sing his new Jacobite 


Song, ‘SOUND THE SLOGAN!” (Words by Wm HENDERSON), et 
Dundee, on the 23rd inst. 








FRIDAY NEXT. 
ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerer Hatt.— 
Conducter—Sir Micuagt Costa. Farpay next, March 1, Crorcn’s Oratorio, 
“PALESTINE.” Miss Anna Williams, Miss Julia Wigan, Miss Julia Elton; Mr 


pmenings, MrG, T. Carter, Mr Santley, Mr Maybrick. Organist—Mr WILLING. 
Tickets: 38., 58., 79., 109. 6d. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Brersoven Rooms, 27, Hartry 
Street, W. President—Sir Juttvus Brenepict. Founder and Director— 
HERR SCHUBERTH. Twelfth Season, 1878. Prospectuses now ready. The 
First CONCERT will take place at the LANGHAM HALL, on WEDNESDAY 
Evening, Feb. 27, The Society’s Ooncerts and Soirées afford excellent oppor- 
tunities for young rising artists to make their début, Full particulars on appli- 
cation to H. G@. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
244, Regent Street. 


ECTURE HALL and ASSEMBLY ROOMS.—TO LET, on 
Lease, the valuable Premises known as CAMBRIDGE HALL, situate in 
Newman Street, 14 doors from Oxford Street, five minutes’ walk frem Regent 
Circus, and ten minutes’ from two stations on the Metropolitan Railway. The 
hall affords accommodation for 1,200 persons, is fitted with a raised stage, with 
footlights and ante-rooms, and is well adapted for public ae lectures, 
balis, recitals, and other semi-dramatic performances. Apply on the premises, 
between 10 and 12, 


Just Published. 


EW SONG.—*“ A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY FAIR.” 
Composed expressly for Mr Welbye-Wallace by Ianace Grasone, London: 
Hurcuinas & RomER, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


R WELBYE-WALLACE (Tenor), of the Crystal Palace, 


and Hallé’s Gentlemen’s Concerts, &c., &c., requests that all communica- 
tions concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, Concerts, or Opera, may be 
addressed to care of Messrs DuNCAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“IT BELIEVE.” 
(SACRED SONG.) 
Composed by A. REICHARDT. 
Price 4s, 
JosEPH WILLIAMS, 24, Berners Street, W. 


Where may also be had the above Composer's celebrated Song, ‘‘ LOVE'S 
REQUEST” (in three keys), and likewise Pianoforte Arrangements, by 
B, Ricuarps, W. KuHE, and E. L, Hime, of the same work, 























‘‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


Me W. T. UPTON will sing Witrorp Moreay’s popular 

Song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” on Monday evening, 
Feb. 25, at Mdme Liebe Konss’ Concert, at the New Concert-room of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 





“ SAIL ON, 0 LOVE.” 


MOM PATEY will sing Ienacr Grssonz’s new Song, 
“SAIL ON, O LOVE,” at all her Ooncert engagements.— London : 
Boosey, Patey & Co., 39, Great Marlborough Street, w. 


Mdme CHRISTIANI. 


DME CHRISTIANI™* (Mezzo-Soprano), will sing 

“ WAITING” (MILLARD), and “I'M A MERRY ZINGARA” (Batre), 

at Turnham Green, Tuesday evening, Feb. 26. For ENGAGEMENTS apply to 
Mr Stedman, 12, Berners Street, W. 





MSS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play Cuorry’s “ THIRD 

BALLADE,” in A flat, Op. 47, at Upper Grosvenor Street, on Wednesday, 
the 27th inst., for the “ Stafford House” Committee Fund,—38, Oakley Square, 
N.W. 





‘‘ VIENI LA BARCA.” 


HE MISSES ALLITSEN will sing Gotpsere’s admired 
duet, ‘‘ VIENI LA BARCA E PRONTA” at Mr Kuhe’s Festival at Brigh- 
ton, next week. 


ANTED, for the Satrorp Porice Banp, First-class 
PLAYERS of Two B flat Olarinets, Two Tenor Slide Trombones, One 
Euphonium, One Bass Clarinet, One Trumpet, and One Piccolo. Salary on 
joining, 25s. per week; after one year, 26s, per week ; after two years, 278. per 
week; and after four years, 28s. per week. Conditions of service forwarded on 
application to the CHIEF ConsTABLE, Town Hall, Salford. Age not to exceed 
35 years, Bandsmen to become police officeys also. 





OOD VOICES WANTED for Solos, Glees, Quartets, &e., 

at very Select Private Assemblies. State voice, experience, what evenings 

available, and amount of remuneration required, to_‘‘ Vox,” care of J. w. 
Vickers, General Advertising Offices, 5, Nicholas Lane Lombard Street, E.C, 
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MURDOCH’S REFINED AND PURIFIED POLISH. 


YY lea For STRINGED AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS, 
S lo 


Removes all Stains and Grease, and leaves 
1s, oe z 







a soft delicate gloss on the surface 
Invaluable to all 
Manufacturers 











Seld by 
all Instrument and 
Manufacturers & Dealers. ree salen 








In Bottles, 1s. each. 

Full Directions for use are 

printed on each Bottle. 
Manufactured by 


MURDOCH’S PATENTS, LIMITED. 
2, COWPER’S COURT, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O. 

















HART & SON, 


Violin Makers and Repairers. 





ROME, NAPLES, & PADOVA VIOLIN AND Harp STRINGs. 
Finest Qualities only, 





4, PRINCES STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 





N.B.—Orders by post attended to, 





TO COMPOSERS WISHING TO PUBLISH. 


MUSIC ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PUBLISHED IN THE BEST STYLE AT 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES, 


ESTIMATES FREE ON RECEIPT OF MB. 


NEW _ SONGS. 


Just out. 
IN MY DREAM. By Mdme Sarnton-DoLBy ... ee es ive eo 
THE SEA KING, By Louis A aye sae wen aon on 4, 


Also the Fourth Editi ee: Se. 
so the Fourth 1t1i0n oO: RIGHTON’ ] 
THE WAGONER . — re pines ve 48, 


Sung by ‘everybody. 
LONDON: SIMPSON & CO0., 33, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


FRANCESCO BERGER’'S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 











“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” Valse de Concert... iad ‘le se oo 
‘“‘UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS” ... oe ads sn es Se on A 
“TL’ETOILE DE MA VIE” ca oe es kos ee isi oe 46 
“CONSOLATION” ... ise as “ee oon sos one ooo ooo BBs 
‘“‘A SLUMBER SONG”... son oes si ma ae aoe 0 
“‘TROISIEME TARANTELLE”.. oon ns ie a oo ah 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, eee Street, W. 





TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 
“FLORA MACDONALD'S LAMENT” and “KENMURE’S ON AND 


US aan wn oe 48, 
* HUNTINGTOW ER te tees a ee ee 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD 0’ CRAIGIE LEA ‘d Te eee 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” _.., oe ee ee ae 
“‘THERE’S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” ‘eo coe 48, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 








Just Published. 82 pages, 8vo, in paper, price 3s. net. 


PARSIFAL, 


EIN BUHNENWEIHFESTSPIEL 
(POEM), 
VON 


RICHARD WAGNER. 
ALBUM—SONATE. 


FUR DAS 
PIANOFORTE. 
voN 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Price 3s, net. 
SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
apne (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 


23, CHARLES STREET, MIDDLESEX Hospital, Lonpon, W. 











Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or eee Music of every description gratis 
and post £ ree, 


All Sheet Music at half price. Sample ple Copies to the Trade on the usual terms, 





All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


NEWEST SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. . 
WELOOME, TOREPTY PRE JOn. English mani i af 


NEWEST SONGS BY A. ROTOLI. 
FIOR DI GAGGIA. Italian words... ® aa 
SAI PEROHI? Do. do, ae in ui a. ove 
FIOR CHE LANGUE. Do. do. ope 


NEWEST SONGS BY F. P. 10ST 
TI RAPIREI. Italian and English words ye 


M’AMASTI MAI? ” ” 
T’AMO ANOORA. 


ow» 
oao 


wae 
ooe 


” ” 


SACRED MUSIC. 


(With Pianoforte or Organ lal aaamgie ) 
STABAT MATER. Pergolesi. For two voices ... ow. Ret 1 0 


TO CHORAL SOCIEIES. 


MISERERE, Basily, For 8.C.T.B. = Sop) ee Se ae ee 
MISERERE, Zingarelli, For 8.0.T.B. ... 1 0 
BOW THINE EAR, O LORD. Anthem (sung. ‘at St Paul's Cathedral, 

Nov, 8, 1877), arranged from Verdi’s Requiem, by J. R. MURRAY ac he 





RIcoRDI’s GRAND CATALOGUE, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s, net. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 


No. 1. “SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” 7 ses ar ae 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS” 4 Seren ater 4 
3. “‘I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS” ... ... see one 48 


The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 
VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 


No. 1. “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” ton 2 eee) ides (MB 
2. “ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” ... coo we OB 
3. “FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” ooo. vag Se 
4, “I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN” cov tee). ene Bo 


The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


Me BRIDSON (Baritone).—Communications respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 17, Bar- 
tholomew Road, Kentish Town, N.W. errs 


Weute DORA SCHIRMACHER begs to announce that 
she has arrived in London. All letters respecting ENGAGEMENTS and 
Lessons to be addressed to 9, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 


R EDWYN FRITH (Basso), of the Royal Albert Hall, 

St James’s Hall, and Atheneum Concerts, desires that all communications 

concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, Concerts, Opera, Soirées, &c., be 
addressed 3, Blenheim Villas, Abbey Road, 8t John’s Wood. 


EYLOFF’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS.—Gavotte in F; 
Sultan de Zanzibar March ; Bourrée ; Sarabande et: Tarantelle ; and Minuetto 
in B flat, are published at 
LYON & HALL’S Warwick Mansioy, Bri@uton, 
Price 2s. each, post free, 
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PARSIFAL, A STAGE-CONSECRATIVE-FESTIVAL- 
PLAY, BY RICHARD WAGNER.* 


(A Lecture DELIVERED TO THE WAGNER ASSOCIATION AT 
TUMBENHEIM NEAR BayREvTH) 


A emall hall, simply furnished. In the background a bust of Wayner 
with a figure of Germania holding a laurel-wreath over it. A 
plain tribune. Behind the Speaker, but invisible to all, is seated 
Common Sense, slumbering. 


Honoured companions in art, one of the latest decrees of our 
Master commands us to further in our secret confederacy, by 
means of lectures, German intellect, German poetry, German 
music, or to sum up all in one word, the cause of Richard Wagner 
himself. Obedient to this high order, and following also my own 
impulse, I appear before you, for the purpose of saying a few 
words on the Master’s most recent creation. Let us first stop a 
little to consider the title. The Master calls the work a Stage- 
Consecrative-Festival-Play. A genial title! (Bravo! bravo!) I 
will go further and say: A title full of promise! (Hear, hear.) 
If you look through his writings, our Symbolic Books, you will 
find in them the avowal that he himself never really knew 
what he ought to call his works—that the father was always 
anxiously embarrassed about the names he should give his children 
at the font; they could not well be designated operas, “especially 
on account of their dissimilarity with Don Juan” (loud applause 
and merriment), and Music-Drama—an expression which comes 
so pat to the more immature among us—is an unintelligible, nay 
“utterly idiotic” word, altogether uncharacteristic of stage-works 
which are neither dramatic in the common acceptation of the 
term, nor vulgarly musical. But it was indispensable that they 
should be entered under some name or other, in the civil register 
of everyday art, if only to distinguish them from the common 
operatic rabble, and—I now quote the Master’s own words—* in 
order to issue vigorously, and once for all, from the confusion hence 
arising, I hit, as is well known, upon the idea of the Stage-Festival- 
Play.” The Master appears to have chosen the title reluctantly, 
simply to comply with custom; he would have preferred leaving 
his creation unlabelled, that it might, as “a nameless artistic fact” 
work in complete purity, for his art is really unnameable, an Art 
of the Nameless. But, thank Heaven, he changed his mind: 
the same thought which gave birth to the expression: “ Stage- 
Festival-Play,” created likewise the Stage for the Festival-Play, 
that is, the art-temple at Bayreuth, and we may well say here: 
The title built the temple. But I now ask: Why should not a 
new temple spring from a new title? (Hear, hear.) Stage-Con- 
secrative-Festival-Play! What is a Stage-Consecrative-Festival- 
Play? A Festival-Play to consecrate a stage. What stage ? 
That in Bayreuth? Impossible. The stage in Bayreuth is 
already consecrated, trebly consecrated ; besides, it would no longer 
be capable of satisfying the increased demands on the machinist 
and the scene-painter. Then it must be another stage, which does 
not yet exist, and which has still to be built, must it not? Yes, 
my honoured companions in art, that is the secret which slumbers 
in one word; that is the Gospel which one word announces to us : 
as a coat was once composed to a button, and an opera tacked on 
to a funeral march, a house will in this case, believe me, be built, 
for a title; not a common thoroughfare of a house,t as in Bay- 
reuth, open to all the world and to be entered by those without a 
call as well as by the elect, but a carefully closed temple, thoroughly 








* From the Neue freie Presse. 

It may be objected that “Stage-Consecrative-Festival-Play” is a strange 
title I reply: It is. So is “ Bishnenweihfestspiel.” It may further be 
objected that “‘Consecrative” is an odd word. Again I reply: Itis. I 
must, however, be allowed to add that Herr Richard Wagner is an author who 
at times does not content himself with ordinary German, and that I am com- 
pelled, in consequence, to use occasionally extraordinary English, if I would 
convey any notion of his style, which is, to say the least, peculiar. Perhaps 
some persons would, instead of the title I have adopted, prefer “ Stage-Con- 
secratial-Festival-Play.” If so, let them mentally substitute the one for the 
other, as occasion requires, “ Consecratial” is certainly somewhat more 
uncouth than “ consecrative,” besides setting the usual rules of etymology 
glaringly at defiance. For this reason, I cannot deny that, under the cireum- 
stances, it commands respectful consideration. To another epithet “ consecra- 
tional,” however, I demur. It is formed with too great a regard for the 
humdrum spirit of language —TRANSLATOR. 





secured, a true Graal-fortress on the hill of Monsalvat, the 
jealously guarded hill accessible only to the true brethren, friends 
of the first degree, the elect of our lord and master. (Commo- 
tion.) In strict confidence I can inform you, gentlemen, the 
Master has already thought of the Kuhberg near Tumbenheim in 
connection with the object he has in view. (Indescribable and 
long-continued storm of applause.) 
Parsifal—(a fresh outburst of applause) — Parsifal — (Bravo, 
bravo). May I beg you to be calm, gentlemen, and to favour me 
with your entire attention? I have not yet got over the title of 
the new work. It is “ Parsifal,” with an “ F,” and not “Parcival,” 
with a“ V.” The F is, philologically and esthetically, of immense 
importance, and a world, or at least the fragment of a world as 
large as Arabia, lies between the two letters. The worthy Wolfram 
von Eschenbach writes “ Parcival,” as though he would derive the 
word from the French percer (“In truth thy name is Parcival. It 
means right through the middle”), and the French write: “ Percival,” 
or, after Chrétien de Troyes: “ Percheval, the Valley-Piercer.” 
In the Italian chronicles the famous knight is called: “ Peredur,” 
the Allsweetest, the Allfairest ; and many other versions and inter- 
pretations of the word might be adduced, if it were worth while 
reviving an etymological dispute which has been definitively settled 
by Richard Wagner. Even Lessing—(At this name, Com- 
mon Sense wakes up and listens)—could not imagine anything 
more delightful for curiosity than the study of etymology, in which 
German philologists, and consequently the Master, have always 
distinguished themselves; and in connection with this point I must 
beg you kindly to bear in mind that he himself, the great Wagner, 
tells us (Symbolische Biicher, Vol. TX.) that his favourite teacher 
at the Dresden Kreuzschule did not bid him take to music, poetry, 
or any other art, but “pointed emphatically to philology as the 
subject I ought to pursue.” That teacher was evidently a very 
clever man.! Philology, like learned gout, sticks in the Master's 
limbs, and is transmitted like a disease of the blood, to the off- 
spring of his fancy. It isin an enchanted garden that Parsifal 
meets the beautiful Kundry; she is reposing on a flowery couch, 
“in lightly-veiling, fanciful garments, approximating to the 
Arabian style.” Does she, amid billing and cooing, does she give 
the stranger anything for himself? Yes,an etymological hypothesis: 
‘* Dich nannt’ ich, thér’ger Reiner, 
‘Fal parsi ’— 
Dich, reinen Thoren : ‘ Parsifal.’” * 
Fal parsi, Parsi fal—both expressions are in turned commas t 
—(Common Sense tickles the Speaker)—and we may perhaps in- 
quire whether the Master will find the suitable musical expression 
for turned commas. The answer cannot, however, be doubtful. 
Fal parsi, Parsi fal—these words, as the lovely woman teaches us, 
come from the Arabic, and signify : Foolish Pure-One, Pure Fool. 
Thus the dispute as to the meaning of our knight's name is settled 
in a genial fashion by the Master's philology—(Common Sense 
pinches the Speaker). I]l-conditioned individuals will object that 
this piece of philology does not in any way belong to the Master, 
but to the celebrated Girres, who certainly was the first to attempt 
explaining by means of the Arabic the hero’s name—Parsi or 
Parsch Fal, that is: the pure, or poor Stupid-One or Tumbe (the 
Imprudent-One, the Inexperienced-One)—in Wolfram’s language. 
The geniality of the thing does not, however, consist in the happy 
etymological discovery, but in its dramatic application, and in the 
fact that philology now gains additional value for the German 
stage, since it has been included by Richard Wagner in the circle 
of the sister arts. 





(To be continued.) 








Napes.—Mad. Adelina Patti achieved a triumph in J/ Barbiere. 
She had to repeat the first cavatina and the waltz from Dinorah in 
the ‘‘ Lesson Scene.” One writer says : “‘ Per la Patti, non applausi, 
ma ovazioni deliranti. Un avvenimento artistico da non ricordarsi 
Puguale nei fasti di quel teatro. Incasso favoioso.” 





* “Thee did I name, thou foolish Pure-One, 
‘Fal parsi ’"— 
Thee, pure fool: ‘ Parsifal.’” 
+ “Turned commas;” in German; “ Gansefiisse,” literally: “ Geese’s 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Although there was no absolute novelty at the first Philharmonic 
concert for the present season, the programme was one in all respects 
interesting, and, indeed, worthy a Society which has done so much 
good for music during its long period of existence. Mr W. G. 
Cusins, who, our readers need scarcely be told, succeeded the late 
Sir Sterndale Bennett as conductor, could not have chosen a work 
more likely to please both musicians and amateurs than the splendid 
‘*G minor” of Mozart—last but one of the 49 symphonies which, 
with almost incredible ease and never-flagging invention, he contri- 
buted to the orchestral repertory. Its immediate predecessor was 
the symphony in E flat,which for wealth of graceful melody has 
never been surpassed ; its immediate successor was the famous 
‘‘Jupiter” (a title in no way attributable to Mozart), last of the won- 
derfully prolific composer’s Jabours in this especial branch of his art. 
The three symphonies—a glorious triad—were written in 1788, during 
three successive months (June, July, and August), which, when the 
many other things he produced in the same year—including one of 
his finest trios, one of his finest sonatas for pianoforte solus, &e. (35 
works in all)—are taken into consideration, offers an example of 
fertility difficult to over-estimate. Three years later (1791) he died. 
Nevertheless in that brief period Mozart found time to compose 


three operas (Cosi fan tutte, La Clemenza di Tito, 
and Die Zauberflite), besides his immortal Requiem, and 


a number of works, instrumental and vocal, not a few 
of them—concertos, trios, quartets, quintets, and sonatas, for 
example—of high character, elaborate treatment, and important 
dimensions. About a symphony so well known and universally 
admired as the one in G minor it would be superfluous to speak ; but 
that by many, notwithstanding the indisputable claims of the 
‘‘Jupiter,” which came after it, it is looked upon as Mozart's orchestral 
masterpiece, admits of no question. Enough that it was extremely 
well played, and—as hardly could have been otherwise, a majority 
of the audience being familiar with every note of it—thoroughly 
enjoyed. As much may be said about the two movements from 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor, which the oftener they 
are heard the deeper becomes the regret that so genuine an inspira- 
tion should not have moved the composer to carry out to the end 
what, judging from these exquisitely beautiful fragments, must have 
constantly occupied his thoughts, and, to use Mendelssohn’s felici- 
tious expression, ‘‘from day to day have shaped itself as a whole 
more livingly before him.” Why Schubert threw the symphony in 
B minor aside to undertake some other composition is not known, 
nor is it ever likely to be made known. The few bars that shadow 
forth a contemplated ‘scherzo,” and complete all we possess of 
what promised to be the capital production of one of the 
most richly endowed and imaginative of composers, are on that 
account the more provoking to those who place not a few similar 
movements from Schubert’s pen (witness the scherzo of his great 
C major symphony) only a degree lower than Beethoven. There 
are many who believe that in the dark room at Vienna, where 
Schumann set longing eyes upon the C major symphony, and 
where Messrs George Grove and Arthur Sullivan, years later, dis- 
covered more treasures, subsequently introduced to the frequenters 
of the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace, the echerzo 
and finale lie still in some yet unexplored corner. It is to be feared, 
however, that the wish is father to the thought. The remaining 
orchestral piece was Spohr’s overture to his Italian opera, Jessonda, 
with the single exception of the overture to Faust, perhaps his 
most striking operatic prelude; so that this department of the 
programme of the first Philharmonic Concert could only give 
cause for entire approval. 

The conspicuous attraction, however, did not belong to the sym- 
phonies and overture, fine as they are, and finely as they were 
rendered under the direction of Mr Cusins, but to Beethoven’s 
magnificent violin concerto, and selections from John Sebastian 
Bach’s Sonata in C, for violin alone—both played by Herr Joseph 
Joachim in such a manner as, it may be said without reservation, 
could be equalled by no other existing performer. The concerto of 








Beethoven first introduced this incomparable artist to an English 
public at a Philharmonic concert, in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
thirty-three years ago (May 27, 1844), when Joachim was a mere 
boy, and when Mendelssohn, whose new music for a Midsummer 
Night's Dream was played here for the first time, conducted. The 
occasion is still vividly remembered by many amateurs. How Herr 
Joachim has progressed since then, and how, from a precocious 
boy, he has grown to be the most consummate master of his instru- 
ment is familiar to all. It may suffice to add that he has never in 
our remembrance interpreted Beethoven’s concerto before a large 
assembly with more earnest devotion and faultless accuracy, or ever 
been greeted with more enthusiastic applause. The cadenzas in the 
first and last movements were marvellous alike for ingenious contri- 
vance and irreproachable execution. They are trying and difficult 
almost beyond comparison with anything else of their kind we 
know ; but to Herr Joachim the term “ difficulty’ has no meaning. 
With Bach he has long proved that he is no less at home than with 
3eethoven. His performance of the andunte and finale from the C 
major sonata—last but one of the series of six ‘‘ Suites,” which are 
(and no wonder) the terror of all but the most expert ‘‘ virtuosos "— 
was quite as remarkable as that of the concerto, and created just as 
lively an impression. Beyond this no more need be said, unless 
that the cordial welcome awarded, year after year, to one who, while 
peerless as an executant, has always looked at his art from a 
serious point of view, disdaining to use it for the purposes of egotistic 
display, is an encouraging sign. Thus has Herr Joachim invariably 
been regarded in this country, and his persistence in the course 
adopted from the beginning has raised him higher and higher in 
general estimation. 

The singer at this concert was Mrs Osgood, an American lady, who 
is gradually winning public favour. She selected the melodious 
romance from Spohr’s early opera, Azor and Zemira, generally 
known among us as ‘‘ Rose softly blooming,” while writing which 
the composer must surely have dreamed of Mozart's ‘‘ Voi che 
sapete” (Figaro). Mrs Osgood also gave the scene of Isolde’s death, 
from Wagner's J'ristan. Spohr’s romance was rendered with simple 
and charming expression. Mr Cusins, who conducted the per- 
formance with his accustomed ability, had a warm reception.—7'imes. 


—_o—- 


Che Sorcerer. 
The success of the Sorcerer at the Opera 


Comique continues unabated ; and no one 


“] feels surprised. 
diverting plot, more strangely odd cha- 


A more original and 


racters and incidents, or music more 


thoroughly and keenly fitted to every 






phase, can hardly be imagined. Messrs 
Gilbert and Sullivan should at once set to 
work on another such piece, to be entitled 
The Sorceress, with all the men turned 
into women, and all the women into men. 


YY 
Z 
VA 
a An edict! 


“They're all engaged ; 
to So-and-so !” 


Theophilus Dueer. 





Stetr1y.—The Musical Association, under Dr Lorenz, a short time 
since performed the Deutsches Requiem of Brahms, 

ViennA.—The chorus of Hamites, Shemites, and Japhetites, from 
Anton Rubinstein’s Thurm zu Babel, was given at the third concert 
of the Friends of Music, under the direction of Herr E. Kremser. 
The Soirées at the Imperial Operahouse have proved financially so 
successful, that it is contemplated following them up with a 
“‘ Masken-Redoute,” or Masquerade, in the same locality, provided 
the Imperial assent can be obtained. (It has been obtained. —D. 19.) 
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BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Mr Kuhe, the leader of musical fashion and spirited entrepreneur 
of this gay and sprightly town, has again provided his friends and 

atrons with an entertainment showing judgment and enterprise. 
The programme of this year's Festival, which commenced on the 19th 
inst., and concludes on the 2nd of March, embraces both old and 
new compositions; making calls upon the present to yield its share 
with the rich past, and to add some accumulations, if ever so little, 
to the stores garnered by our fathers in the treasure-house of Time. 
Messrs Cowen, Cellier, and Walter Macfarren represent the present, 
and are announced to bring their best for trialand approval. Ambi- 
tion so honourable will be appreciated by the audience, sitting in 
judgment; who, if not permanently affected by the merits of the 
pieces, will be sure to feel that peculiar charm of interest first per- 
formances afford. Such efforts gain honour, if not renown, for they 
are levelled at the high and noble in art, and are unimpeded by the 
sordid consideration, now heard everywhere, ‘‘ Will it pay?” 
Happily those gentlemen are not, in their present attempts, working 
for the ‘‘ market,” but for that fair temple wherein dwelleth Fame. 
Sufficient the honour of association, in a Festival programme, with 
the mighty dead. Mr Kuhe has arranged, with rare tact, the 
works selected; the new relieves the old, and the distinct charac- 
teristics of each are made to harmonize with the whole series of 
performances. None but those who have tried can know how diffi- 
cult a task it is to meet the wants of a mixed community. Though 
musical king of Brighton, Mr Kuhe is not an autocratic monarch, 
Unlike Nebuchadnezzar of old, he cannot, “at the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer,” command his 
people to fall down and worship any musical image he may be 
pleased to set up; but, like modern rulers, he has to guide his policy 
by public opinion, and the tastes of the several classes of those over 
whom he would hold sway. 

Brighton receives a large number of temporary visitors, for whom 
amusement must be provided. Mr Kuhe, on the present occasion, 
has to entertain such with works of a severe order—an ordeal 
requiring careful manipulation in secreting ingredients; else the 
nature of the “pill” will be detected and rejected as nauseous. 
Many of the residents are London merchants and tradesmen ; for 
your wealthy citizen of famous London town is no longer contented, 
as was honest John Gilpin, with a ride unto the ‘ Bell’ at Edmon- 
ton, followed by his careful spouse, her sister, and sister’s child, all 
in a chaise ion pair ; now he looks upon a house at Brighton as a 
natural corollary of the City counting house, and a legitimate 
means of gratifying the feminine Pai mind. Such patrons Mr 
Kuhe has to cajole by engaging fashionable artists, and by doing all 
in his power to make the surroundings of his meetings engaging. 
Young folk, scholars, in large numbers, throng the benches under 
the Dome; for happily Brighton rejoices in as many colleges and 
schools as churches and chapels, and as many music-masters as 
clergymen ; and the concert-giver must place before the rising gene- 
ration such models of composition and execution as can only be 
hinted at in the class-room. Without his young patrons Mr Kuhe’s 
meetings would not be so bright and cheerful; for th y are like 
spring sights in desolate winter. The aged, men retired from life’s 
work, and women from frivolous fashion, meet also atthe same musical 
feast, and are seen sitting near, and delighting in the same sweet 
sounds that throb young hearts for the first time with triumphant 
and thrilling harmonies, In a word, the programme is eclectic and 
meets all demands. 

The Festival opened on Tuesday evening with Clay's Lalla Rookh, 
a compliment the cantata thoroughly deserved by reason of its 
merits and success last year ; and its selection for the post of honour 
showed the pride Brighton takes in its adopted children. The 
vocalists were mostly the same as last year. Mr Edward Lloyd 
again made the tenor part as effective as heretofore ; the charming 
song, now established in his regular repertoire, gave all the pleasure 
his sweet voice and grace of style afford. Mr George Fox replaced 
Mr Maybrick in the yt nl solos. J'he May Queen followed, and 
it need not be said how eloquently its graphic and melodious themes 
were rendered, and how its charming characteristic colouring was 
enjoyed by the audience. Mr Kuhe conducted in a musician-like 
and unobtrusive manner, and with a care that steered the 
elaborate work through all difficulties, Wednesday morning’s pro- 
gramme included Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, Chopin's first 
Concerto (Mr Kuhe), Spohr’s Beene Cantante” (Mr Carrodus), 
with the overtures to Leonora and Ruy Blas. The novelty of the 
concert was a Suite Symphonique, by Mr Alfred Cellier, the qualities 
of which will be discussed at the earliest gen On Thursday 
evening Miss Kuhe, daughter of the professor, was announced to 
make her first bow to a Festival audience in Rubinstein’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in A minor, P, G, 

Feb, 22nd., 1878, 











MDME FLORENCE RICCA. 


Mdme Florence Ricca gave her second evening concert at the 
house of Mr and Mrs Hyam Benjamin, 62, Lancaster Gate, on 
Wednesday, Feb. 13th. The vocalists she collected around her on 
the occasion were Mdmes Osgood, Purdy, Ida Corani, Robiati, 
and Hyam Benjamin; Signori Vergara, Montelli, Mottini, Urio, 
and De Monaco. The instrumentalists were Signori Tito Mattei, 
Bisaccia, Scuderi, and Mrs C. Eley (amateur); the conductors, 
Signori Campana, Mazzoni, Sir Julius Benedict, and Herr Ganz. 
The well-selected and interesting programme was calculated to 
display the attractive talents peculiar to each of these artists, who 
were eminently successful in their endeavours to please a numerous 
and appreciative audience. Mdme Florence Ricca was in fine 
voice, and contributed greatly to the interest of the programme 
through her charming delivery of “Oh! mio povera amor,” 
by Mazzoni, and other morceaur. Mdlle Ida Corani produced a 
pleasant impression in a romanza by Ricci and other contributions, 
Mrs Osgood fairly enthralled her audience by her exquisite melo- 
dious eloquence in two songs, “ Repose and Peace,” by Randegger, 
and “ Dearest Hope,” by Arthur Sullivan. The notes of “the mellow 
bullfinch answering from the grove” could not have been listened 
to with more wrapt attention, The applause that followed expressed 
a sincerely enthusiastic evidence of the pleasurable result of her 
charming style and talent. Signor Mattei produced his usual 
effect in two compositions of his own for the pianoforte; and Sir 
Julius Benedict’s arrangement of Chopin's Posthumous Mazurka 
for four performers on two pianos was brilliantly rendered by 
S\ynor Mattei, Herr W. Ganz, Mrs Eley, and Signor Bisaccia. 
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ee () 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 


Mr Carl Rosa and his excellent company are now located at the 
Adelphi. Wherever they may be they are welcome; but there 
seems reason to believe that the theatre now adopted will satisfy all 
requirements. The opera with which the new season began, on 
Monday night, before a crowded audience, was an English version, 
by Mr Henry Hersee, of Otto Nicolai’s Lustigen Weiber von Windsor. 
Although no novelty here, having been heard through Italian adap- 
tations both in Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, 
such fluent and tuneful music as that of Nicolai can hardly fail to 
charm. Mr Hersee, too, in his translation of Mosenthal’s libretto, 
has (unlike the French adaptors) not only adhered closely to the 
original plan, but has put in as much of Shakspere’s text as, ‘con- 
sidering the nature of the task assigned to him, he could reasonably 
or conveniently do. The Merry Wives of Windsor is better suited to 
the English than to the Italian or even the German stage, although 
the composer, Otto Nicolai, was a German. The graceful, fluent, 
and scholarly music speaks for itself; and what need be said of Sir 
John Falstaff, or of those at Windsor with whom, by the express 
desire of Queen Elizabeth, Shakspere brought him in contact? The 
performance of the opera by Mr Carl Rosa’s company is almost in 
every essential good, and he, himself a conductor with few equals, 
has under his direction an orchestra (with Mr Carrodus as leading 
violin), and a chorus such as Nicolai himself—excepting Herr 
Richter, the incomparable Wagnerian, greatest of Viennese conduc- 
tors—would have approved. The unanimous “encore” awarded on 
Monday night to the overture was well deserved, for it could not 
have been executed more brilliantly. The “ Merry Wives” are both 
well represented by Misses Julia Gaylord and Josephine Yorke— 
who, while ‘‘ merry,” are at the same time (as they should be), 
lady-like. Mr Ford and Mr Page are genially impersonated by 
Messrs Ludwig and Snazelle; Mr Aynsley Cook is exactly the 
Falstaff one would look for from an operatic singer; and Mr Charles 
Lyall’s Master Slender is a bit of character acting in its way not 
easy to surpass—instinct, moreover, with the true Shaksperian 
flavour. The subordinate personages, too, are competently sup- 

orted. The opera is so scrupulously put upon the stage (Mr C. 
Eyvall, we understand, being answerable for costumes and decora- 
tions), and indeed so well cared for in every department, that, 
should it obtain in London the same success as it has everywhere 
met with in the country, none could feel surprised. Its reception 
on the first night, notwithstanding the sudden indisposition of the 
chief tenor, Mr Packard, who, after the first act, was replaced by 
Mr J. W. Turner (quite equal to the emergency), was one of the 
most flattering kind. Every amateur and every musician will look 
forward to Mr Rosa’s progress with earnest sincerity,—Graphic, 


Feb. 16, 
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BEETHOVEN’S FAMOUS LOVE-LETTER. 


This article is a translation from the Appendix to the third 
volume of Thayer’s Beethoven, now in its translator's hands, and 
is a discussion—with some other matter appended—of the date of 
Beethoven’s famous love-letter, and of the question whether it 
could have been addressed to Julia Guicciardi, as Schindler states, 
or possibly to a certain Therese Malfatti. The Guicciardi question 
was settled to the satisfaction of most of the critics in Thayer's 
second volume; and Herr Ludwig Nohl, who has since adopted 
Thayer’s view as to that point, at first violently dissented in an 
article, from which citations are made in this. Partly in reply to 
him, partly because when Thayer’s second volume was written, it 
was not proved that the letter did not belong to 1807, and partly 
because the discussion will have a bearing upon a topic in the 
chapter on the year 1810, it seemed necessary to take up the 
matter at some length. Schindler uses the expression “ three 
letters "—in fact they are one letter on one piece of note paper, 
and two postscripts on another, all written with a lead pencil, as 
follows, (Moscheles, I., 101-6) :— 


‘* July 6th, morning. 

‘*My angel, my all, my other self!—Only a few words to-day, 
and in pencil (written with yours). My future abode will certainly 
not be fixed till to-morrow. What a frivolous waste of time, &c. ! 
Why this profound sorrow, when necessity commands? Can our 
love subsist otherwise than by sacrifices, by not wishing for every- 
thing? Canst thou help it that thou art not wholly mine, that I 
am not wholly thine? Cast thine eyes on beautiful Nature, and let 
not thy mind be ruffled by that which must be. Love requires 
everything, and very justly ; so it is I with thee, thou with me; 
only thou forgettest so easily that I must live for myself and for 
thee. If we were completely united, thou wouldst not feel this 
sorrow any more than I. My journey was terrible. I did not 
arrive here till four o’clock yesterday morning, for want of horses. 
At the last stage, I was warned not to travel at night, and told 
to beware of a certain wood; but this only spurred me on, and I 
was wrong; owing to the execrable roads—a bottomless by-road— 
the carriage broke down. Prince Esterhazy, who travelled hither 
by the other road, had the same accident with eight horses that I 
had with four. Nevertheless, I feel some pleasure again, as I 
always do when I have conquered some difficulty. But now let us 
pon rapidly from externals to internals, We shall soon meet again. 

cannot communicate to thee to-day the observations which I have 
been making for some days past on my life. If our hearts were 
close to one another, I should certainly not make any such. I have 
much to say to thee, Ah! there are moments when I find that 
language is nothing! Cheer up !—continue to be my true, my only 
love, my all, as I to thee ; as for the rest—we must leave it to the 
gods to dispose for us as they please.—Thy faithful Lupwie.” 


‘* Monday evening, July 6th. 

“Thou grievest, my dearest !—I have just learned that letters 
must be putinto the post very early. Thou grievest! Ah! where 
Iam, there art thou with me ; with me and thee, I will find means 
to live with thee. What a life!!!! So!!!—Without thee, perse- 
cuted by the kindness of people here and yonder, which, methinks, 
I no more wish to deserve than I really do deserve it—humility of 
man towards men—it pains me—and when I consider myself in con- 
nection with the universe, what am I, and what is he who is called 
the greatest? And yet again herein lies the divinein man! ..... 


‘Good morning, on the 7th of July. 

‘‘Before I was up, my thoughts rushed to thee, my immortal 
beloved ; at times cheerful, then again sorrowful, waiting to see if 
Fate will listen to us. I cannot live unless entirely with thee, or 
not atall; nay, I have resolved to wander about at a distance, till I 
can fly into thine arms, call myself quite at home with thee, and 
send my soul wrapped up in thee into the realm of spirits. Yes, 
alas ! it must be so! Thou must cheer up, more especially as thou 
knowest my love to thee. Never can another possess my heart—- 
never !—never !—O God! why must one flee from what one so fondly 
loves! And the life that I am leading at present is a miserable life, 
Thy love makes me the happiest, and at the same time the unhap- 
piest, of men. At my years, I need some uniformity, some equality, 
in my way of life ; can this be in our mutual situation? Be easy ; 
it is only by tranquil contemplation of our existence that we can ac- 





complish our object of living together. What longing with tears 
after thee, my life, my all! Farewell. O continue to love me, and 
never minions the most faithful heart of thy 

Beloved Lupwic.” 

If this letter be read in connection with the facts and letters 
given in Vol. II. of this work, under the dates 1800-2, the con- 
clusion is perfectly clear and certain, that it cannot belong to 
either of those three years. Even if no weight be granted to the 
general tone of this document, there are two sentences in it, which, 
in that brilliant period of Beethoven's life, could not have been 
written, and are therefore decisive :—First, “And the life that I 
am leading at present is a miserable life,’ [Should read : “‘ Stil my 
life in W. (Vienna), as it now is, is a wretched life”|; and then: 
“ At my years, I need some uniformity, some equality, in my way of 
life.” 
se fact, the most careful re-consideration of the argument in the 
second volume,* aided by all that has been urged by any critics to 
the contrary, has not resulted in the discovery of any error, except 
in the unimportant remark, that any mistake made by Beethoven 
as to the day [in his date] is “inconceivable.” For it has happened 
to the author, since that was written, to experience, how easily an 
error of that sort, made in the morning, may be continued during 
the day in private letters, and until the necessity of absolute cor- 
rectness, in an official document, has brought the mistake to his notice. 
Every careful and thoughtful reader of the above letter will see that 
it is irreconcilable with the hypothesis that Beethoven’s passion for 
the person to whom it is addressed, was new or suddenly awakened ; 
that, secondly, whoever she was, Beethoven had just parted from 
her ; and, finally, that he writes in full confidence that his love is 
returned, that the wish to be united in weal and woe was mutual, 
and that, by patient waiting and constancy, the hindrances to 
“the object of living together” would at length vanish or be 
overcome, 

In an attempt to determine when Beethoven thus wrote, his own 
imperfect dates cannot be passed by in silence, but must rather, 
and at some length, begin the discussion. If the words: “ Evening, 
Monday the 6th July,” are to be taken as decisive of the date, the 
inquiry is confined to the years 1807 and 1812, because 1801 and 
1808 are both out of the question : if, however, an error of one 
day be admitted, it extends to those noted here, three at one 
period and three at another. We have then— 


1806. 1807. 1808. 
July 5th, Saturday, Sunday, Tuesday, 
July 6th, Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, 
July 7th, Monday. Tuesday. Thursday. 

1811. 1812, 1813. 
July 5th, Friday, Sunday, Monday, 
July 6th, Saturday, Monday, Tuesday, 
July 7th, Sunday. Tuesday. Wednesday. 


The years 1808 and 1811 are excluded, not to mention other 
grounds, because they involve an error of two days. There 
remain therefore the years 1806, 1807, 1812 and 1815, the claims 
of which may be best examined in the reverse order, The year 
1813 is at once excluded as impossible by the date of a letter to 
Varenna, “ Baden, July 4th, 1813,” and by other circumstances 
which prove that Beethoven passed that summer in Vienna and 
Baden. In like manner the year 1812 falls out of consideration, 
because on the 28th of June he writes a note in Vienna to 
Baumeister, and on Tuesday, July 7th, arrives in Teplitz. There 
remain therefore but the two years 1806 and 1807. To this 
point the question at issue was satisfactorily brought, when the 

assages in Vol. II. relating toit were written. If it be impos- 
sible that Beethoven can be in error in his two dates (the 6th and 
7th of July), this makes it impossible to decide for the year, 
which for other reasons would be certainly correct, viz., 1806. 


(To be continued. ) 








DarmsTaDt.—The new theatre is to be constructed on the lines of 
the old one, and accommodate 2,000 visitors. The places will be so 
arranged as to afford a better view of the stage. The staircases are 
connected with each other, so that in case of danger the audience 
have ample egress, 


* Proving Schindler mistaken, in making Julia Guicciardi the addressee of 
this letter. 
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OUR BOYS. 
(From ‘* The Theatre,” Feb. 20.) 

Last night Our Boys was played for the thousandth consecutive 
time at the Vaudeville Theatre—by far the longest “run” on 
record. The theatre, it need hardly be stated, was as well at- 
tended as on the first night of the play, and the Lord Mayor and 
the Sheriffs came in the pride and pomp and circumstance 
associated with municipal institutions in this fortunate country. 
The proceeds of the performance, which amounted to more than 
£300, have been set aside for the Royal General Theatrical Fund, 
the leap cen Free Hospital, and other deserving charities. 
Of the performance itself but little need be said. The company, of 
course, werein the best spirits, and the acting was as full of colour and 
spontaneity as when the piece was first brought out. The curtain 
fell amidst tremendous applause, which was renewed with right 
good will when, a few minutes afterwards, Mr Byron, Mr Thorne, 
and Mr James delivered a sort of address in the form of a dialogue 
between themselves respecting the play. The withdrawal of Our 
Boys was spoken of as a possible but very improbable event, and 
Mr Byron was asked to spare a few of his new jokes for the benefit 
of those who were growing old in his service. The dialogue 
throughout was neat, polished, and to the point. It should be 
stated that excellent photographs of the company by Messrs 
Elliott & Fry were on this occasion distributed among the audi- 
ence, and to save trouble to all future almanack-makers, we will 
add that Our Boys was originally produced on the 16th of January, 
1875, 


—)—— 


Diplomacy in the Strand. 


If a parody was to be written on the new and successful play 
Diplomacy, it was inevitable that Mr Burnand should write it and 
that it should be acted at the Strand Theatre. The one has proved 
himself an accomplished master of parody in many various forms, 
and the other numbers among its company two or three remarkably 
clever exponents of the art of caricature. Every parodist must, of 
course, be prepared to hear certain objections taken to his work, 
and probably certain comments on the impropriety of turning into 
ridicule persons and things deserving only of respect and approbation. 
We do not see, for our part, that this objection can be seriously 
maintained against Mr Burnand’s most amusing and ingenious little 
burlesque. There is, of course, always this danger, that people 
should be found unable to dissociate the parody from its subject, 
and that because the one presents things in a ridiculous light the 
other should in itself seem an object for ridicule. For this reason 
there are certain subjects, both in life and literature, which the 
parodist should not touch, and from which, if he shows any disposi- 
tion to touch, he should be distinctly warned. But we cannot see 
that in any respect the Messrs ‘‘ Rowe’s” version of M. Sardou’s 
Dora is one of the subjects. It is an effective acting play, extremely 
well acted, but it is certainly not of that transcendant supremacy 
of excellence that it should be held sacred from Mr Burnand’s 

leasant and good-natured humour, or that the laughter provoked 
vy his amusing travesty should be held likely to injure and degrade 
the artistic fealing for what is correct and beautiful on which we are 
disposed to pride ourselves, 

More onal perhaps, be said against the personal phase of the 
caricature, the really remarkable skill with which some of the actors 
have seized and reproduced, not only the manner, but the very 
identity of some of the actors in Diplomacy. To be caricatured, 
however, is a price which all must be prepared to pay who court and 
achieve popularity ; and there is, moreover, a considerable measure 
of truth in the assertion that a parody is practically but a form of 
tribute to the deserts of the thing or person parodied. If the merits 
of this play at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre had not taken, as it 
deenvvelk to take, so firm a hold on oy age favour, it would never 
have suggested itself to Mr Burnand as a subject for his sportive 
muse, for a parody, to be successful, must burlesque something or 
some person so generally familiar that the imitation may be at once 
and universally recognized. We may remark, moreover, as we 
remarked once before on a somewhat similar occasion, that even 
the barest and most wide-ranging mimicry rarely exercises its 
powers on any one who has not something more than mere personal 
peculiarities to distinguish him from his fellows. There is, too, a 
purpose higher than mere amusement that ridicule, where restrained 
within decent bounds, may servé; it may serve, to quote the 
words of Jeffrey, ‘‘to admonish even the most distinguished 
characters where they trespass on the borders of absurdity, and 
from what peculiarities they are in danger of becoming ridiculous.” 
On the whole, we are decidedly of opinion that Mr Burnand bas 





not in any way transgressed the legitimate bounds of the comic 
muse, and that the laughter he and his able coadjutors of the com- 
pany have raised is of a perfectly sound and honest kind, and 
should be void of all offence to sensible people ; while that his work 
has been dictated in no unfriendly spirit he is careful to show by 
more than one graceful and ingenious little stroke of compliment. 
His parody has, moreover, the very best excuse a parody can have 
—it is an extremely good one. The surest way for a parodist to 
create a suspicion of injustice and of a breach of taste is for him to 
fail in his design. 

Mr Burnand’s little piece displays a neatness of construction and 
an amount of literary skill far beyond what some of his more 
laboured and ambitious efforts can boast. He has employed but one 
scene, answering to the third scene in the original; but in this he 
has contrived to set out with remarkable completeness and lucidit; 
the entire plot of the story. Some of his lines are extremely droll, 
and his well-known power of punning is employed on many occasions 
with peculiarly happy effect. The only exception we are at all dis- 
posed to take is to the interpolation of the songs and dances, which 
have a tendency at times, as we are inclined to think, to somewhat 
retard the course of the parody. Pieces of this description should, 
above all others, never be suffered to halt for a single instant. In 
the burlesque of the famous scene between the three men, which is 
of the most amusing absurdity, this objection does not hold. Here 
two of the performers do not in themselves present any points of 
resemblance to the originals they are intended to recall, and, there- 
fore, the grotesque dance in which the restraint exercised by the 
elder over the younger brother is typified is necessary to the humour 
of the scene. And here, too, the droll ‘‘ patter” song in which M. 
Marius, as ‘‘Count Orloff,” relates the troubles into which he fell 
through the supposed treachery of Dora, avoids any suspicion of 
tediousness, which, in a piece of this character, the recital of a long 
story would create. But there are other scenes in which the 
performers have so thoroughly managed to identify themselves 
with the characters of the original play that nothing further 
is required to point the humour; and here the songs, though 
they seem, as far as we could catch the words, to be written in 
a very amusing strain, and the dances appear to us scarcely to 
advance the action or increase the absurdity of the scene. And this 
feeling, we must say, was increased by the celerity with which the 
performers accepted the applause they received as an inducement to 
repeat their performances. This has been ever a failing at this 
theatre, and a failing beyond question it is, most especially to be 
regretted on such occasions; and we venture most earnestly to 
assure this very skilful and amusing company that the gratification 
of the audience would be far better secured by their suffering the 
action of the piece to follow its natural course. Perpetual repetition 
has not seldom an effect no less absurd than that which must have 
been created, according to the old story, by the actor who so 
pleased the gallery by the skill with which he counterfeited the 
agonies of death that he arose, when fairly dead, and went through 
the performance again. With this exception there is no fault to be 
found, and the actors one and all perform their amusing task in the 
best possible spirit. Some are more fortunate in their power of 
assuming the identity of those they are mimicking than others ; 
Miss Venne as Countess Zicka, M. Marius as Count Orloff, Mr 
Penley as Baron Stein, and Miss Rachel Sanger as Dora, being 
particularly happy in this respect. Altogether this Diplunacy, as 
Mr Burnand has called his parody, is a most ingenious, amusing, 
and perfectly harmless piece of absurdity.—Times. 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuurspay Evenine, Fesrvuary 21st :— 
Organ Concerto in F major ... We vee tee Handel. 
Andantino from the Symphony, “ The Power of Sound , Spohr. 

Pastoral Symphony from the Oratorio, The Light of } 

the World... abe ne ded w. A, 8, Sullivan, 
Prelude and Fugue in E major oe pee w+ Bach, 
Minuetto from the Symphony in G@ minor .. .. Sir W.S. Bennett. 
Grand March in E flat major H, Smartt. 





SaturDAy ArrEeRNooN, FEBRUARY 23rd:— 


Adagio and Fugue from the Fifth Violin Sonata... Bach 
Andante Cantabile in A flat major “se we Omer Guiraud, 
Gavotte and Musette in C minor, Op. 200 ... we T. Raf. 
Organ Sonata in E flat major Christian Fink, 





Danse des Prétresses de Dagon (Samson et Dalila)... C. Saint-Saéus, 
March (Posthumous work) ... ‘ ott we» Mozart. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 





TWENTIETH SEASON, 1877-78. 


DireEctoR—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THIRTEENTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Fes. 23, 1878. 


QUINTET, in C major, Op. 29, for two violins, two violas, and 
violoncello—MM. Joacuim, L. Rres, ZERBINI, BURNETT, 
and PIaTTi Sek oe ee ve ae bbe st ... Beethoven, 

7 ** Thanomen”’ ‘ 
DU ETS, } A ig SO OM 
Mdiles FRIEDLANDER and REDEKER, 

FANTASIA, in F sharp minor, for pianoforte alone—Miss 
AGNES ZIMMERMANN .. se ane a sale a ... Mendelssohn, 

CHACONNE, in D minor, for violin—Herr JoACcHIM see ... Bach, 

sama § “ Der Abenstern ” me 
DU ETS,» “‘Schén Bliimlein” §°* - — it Schumann. 
Mdlles FrrEDLANDER and REDEKER. 

TRIO, in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello—Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, MM, JoacuIM 
and PIATTI : ... Beethoven. 


Conductor .. Sir Junius Benepicr. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
MONDAY EVENING, Fes. 25, 1878. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in F minor, Op. 95, for two violins, viola, and vio- 
loncello—MM. JoacuHIM, L. Ries, ZERBINI, and Prarit ... Beethoven. 
AIR, “‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries” (by desire)—Mr SanrLey ... Handel. 
SONATA, in D minor, Op. 29, No. 2, for pianoforte alone—Herr 
I@naz BRULL ... = cal Sse Lo A oe ... Beethoven. 
PART II. 
ANDANTE, from Concerto in A, for violin, with pianoforte 
accompaniment (first time)—Herr JoacHIM mn a 
SONG—Mr SAnrLey. 
TRIO, in F major, Op, 80, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncel!o 
—MM. IGnaz Bruivy, Joacutm, and Ptarri ... ses ste 
Conductor Sir JuLius BENEDICT. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 

\COTCH SONGS at the BALLAD CONCERT. The 
The Second part of the programme on WEDNESDAY next will consist 
entirely of popular Scotch Songs, and will include the following: ‘* Robin 
Adair” (Miss Anna Williams) ; ‘‘ Jock o’ Hazeldean ” and ‘‘ Ye shall walk in silk 
attire” (Miss Mary Davies); ‘Caller Herrin’” (Mdine Antoinette Sterling) ; 
“ Auld RobinGray” and “ John Anderson my jo” (Miss Orridge); ‘‘ Auld lang 
syne” (Mr Sins Reeves); ‘‘ Jessie, the flower of Dunblane” and ‘ Bonny 
Nelly ” (Mr Edward L'oyd); ‘‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ” and “‘ The Deil’s 
awa’ wi’ the Exciseman” (Mr Santley); ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” and ‘ March of the 
Cameron men” (Mr Thurley Beale); ‘ Highland War Song” and “ Willie 
brewed a peck o’ maut” (The London Vocal Union). The first part of the pro- 
gramme will include: ** At Last” (Miss Anna Williams) ; ‘* The way through the 
wood” (Miss Mary Davies); ‘*Tie Lost Chord” (Mdme Antoinette Sterling) ; 
** Sleep, my love, sleep” (Miss Orridge); ‘* Stay at home” snd *‘Tom Truelove” 
(Mr Sims Reeves); ‘Tue Blue Aisatian Mountains” (Mr Edward Lloyd) ; 
**Hebe” (Mr Santiey). Mdme Arabella Goddard will perform ‘ Balmoral” 
(fantasia on Scotch airs), and Thalberg'’s ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia.” Conductor—Mr 
BIDNEY NAYLOR. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; tickets, 4s., 3s,, 2s., and Is., of Austin, 

St James's Hall ; the usual agents ; and of Boosey & Co,, 295, Regent Street, W. 


Viotti. 


Schumann. 


To ApvERtisERS.— The Office of the Musica, Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr Scraper Scrap.—No. It was Cherubini, not Spontini, who 
replied so independently to Napoléon. Dr Scrap is wrong about 
another subject. It was Méhul, not Isouard, who chaffed Napoléon 
with a sham-Italian opera—L’/rato. On other points Dr Scrap is 
equally in the clouds, 

Dr Bopy.—Go to Paris, and see Judic play Niniche. Find your 
niche—ninnyhammer !—and avoid Grégoire. Judic will cure you, 
if any medicine can. One might believe you had been reading 
Paul Féval; but don’t suppose that, by changing your name from 
‘‘Body” to ‘‘Sole,” your contemptible insinuations against a 
merchant, a duke, and a simple apothecary—Portuguese though 
they be—can have any influence in a land of Hops. Go to Judic, 
and admire ‘‘Niniche.” You are wrong also about Spontini. 





DEATH. 
On February 18th, at South Richmond Park, Dublin, Mary, 
widow of the late Samver James Prcort, of Grafton Street, 





Sig Bundred and Hineteenth Concert ! 


Director (loqguitur).—If we go on in this way we shall soon come 
up to James and Thorne—thanks to ‘Our Boys.” Ha! Ha! 
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At the Duke and Boot—Oakham. 


’ 

Dr Catm.—‘‘ Before judging a man we ought to examine his case.’ 

Mayor Tempest (furiously).—What case ? 

Dr Catm.—The ease in point. Liszt’s case, I mean. 

Masor Tempest.—A very heavy case; a case of instruments—in 
short, a hard case. 

Dr CaLm.—Probably, from your intemperate view of cases. 

Masor Tempest.—Of cases ?—I don’t mind about such cases. 

Dr CatmM.—To understand Liszt’s ‘‘ Symphonic Poems,” you must 
take into consideration Four JPropogitions. 

Masor TEmMpPEstT (more furiously).—I don’t want to understand 
them. I heard Orpheus the other night at Walter Bache’s concert. 
Don’t bother me with your four propositions. Just as well ask me 
to read the first chapter of €3cekiel. 

Dr Catm.—You might do worse. The first JDroposition is that 
‘* Form is an abstract idea, realisable in countless infinitely various 
concretes.” The second— 

Masor TempPEst (interrupting him).—Blow your second ! 
first is bosh. ‘‘ Realisable ” !—‘‘ various concretés ” ! 

P Dr CaM (placidly).—Wait. Becalm. The second explains the 
rst. 

Masor Tempest (submissively).—Well, it wants explanation. 

Dr Cam (quietly).—‘* A harmonic” — 

Magor TempEst (interrupting him).— An enharmonic ? 

Dr Caum.—No. ‘‘.A harmonic combination or progression” — 

Magsor Tempest (loudly).—There is no such thing as ‘‘ harmonic 
progression.” Don’t talk drivel ; much less ‘‘a harmonic.” 

Dr Catm.—‘‘ may be against the rules of a system of harmony, and 
yet be in accordanee with the laws of Nature.” 

Masor TemprEst.—‘‘A system of harmony” is good ; but Nature 
has one system of harmony; and about that the composer of 
Orpheus-Morpheus knows very little. 

Dr Catm.—By Abbs! He knows too much. He knows that 
‘* Programme music is a legitimate genre of the art. That is the 

third JPropogition—— 

Masor TEMPEsT (waning impatient).—‘‘ Genre” be blowed! ‘Pro- 


Your 





amme music” be blowed ! (flourishes his stick, crushes his hat)— 
th be blowed ! ae 
Dr Catm.—Compose yourself. The fourth JPropogition is that 
“‘ Tone-painting is permissible where it is not an end but a means, 
namely a means to present a thought with more clearness.” tp 
Masor Tempest (uncrushing his hat).—‘‘ Tone painting” is bosh. 
As well—by Adnan !—say paint-toning. Every donkey who makes 
an incoherent noise with the orchestra, or on the ps agony calls 
himself ‘‘Tone-painter.” There is not one of them, alm, that could 
roduce anything so coherent as the finale of J. L. Dussek’s sonata 
. 10, No. 3 
Dr Catm.—In F major? f 
Masor Tempest (unjlourishing stick).—No—E minor. 
Dr Catm.—You are raving. : 
Masor Tempest (raving).—Brrrrrr! Talk to Biilow ! (recrushing 
hat and reflourishing stick). Morpheus-Orpheus, or Orpheus-Mor- 
pheus, or Omorrppeeuusshh, or whatever you choose to call it, is 
vapid bombast ! Goto! Calm, you are a zebra! Depropose your 
Wropositions—or by Arimanes !—(Dr Calm slopes incontinent. Major 
Tempest remains, foaming at the mouth.) 


Schluss Folge. 










CUCU 
At the Police Station. 


Dr Grier.—What, again ? 
Mr Sipey Ham (inarticulately),—Orph—orph—e—us ! Morph— 
e—us! (Tries to hum) :— 











es 5 f==== —— 
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Dr Grier.—Per Hercle! I thought as much (rushes off for anti 
dote), 
Mr Sipzy Ham (groaning).—Orph—morph—eus ! (sleeps), 
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Dr Grier (with antidote).—Wake! Get up! Here’s the overture 
to Fra Diavolo. Listen ! (sings)— 


Mr Srmwry Ham (suddenly roused).—Poached eggs on ham ! 
(singing) — 











| om eae 


+. cee, 
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Dr Grigr.—He’s all right now. Better than drugs. (Takes a 
guinea, and exit with een} 
— v0 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mr Mapteson has been frequently happy in discovering yo 
artists of modest but very promising talent. Among the oan 
recent is Miss Purdy, who, after appearing as Mdlle Perdi in 
Italian, created an agreeable impression as the perplexed heroine 
of Flotow's L’Ombre, in the English version which began the 
winter season. Miss Purdy has a genuine mezzo-soprano voice, 
her method of producing which is thoroughly legitimate. She 
acts with an ease and grace quite natural, phrases well, sings well, 
and—precious gift!—invariably in tune. Last, not least, she is 
young and prepossessing. The Director of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
may be congratulated on such a new acquisition. 





Herr W. Kua, musical Sultan (say Czar) of Brighton, has 
put forth in detail all the particulars of his forthcoming annual 
“ Festival,” at which new works of considerable interest are to be 
given, including an oratorio, by our promising young English 
composer, Mr I’, H. Cowen, and a “ Pastoral Overture ” by Mr 
Walter Cecil Macfarren, brother to the Cambridge Musical Pro- 
fessor, and “ Principal” of our Royal Academy of Music._— 
Graph. 





At the second Philharmonic Concert Mdme Arabella Goddard 
is to play Sterndale Bennett's magnificent concerto in F minor, 
which, since the’ composer left off public playing, she has 
made her undisputed own. 





Herr Joacuim’s Elegiac Overture in memory of the poet, 
Klein, first performed last spring at Cambridge, on the occasion of 
his installation as Musical Doctor in that famous University, has 
been published as a pianoforte duet. The composer has made 
some few alterations and additions, the latter including a more 
extended coda. 


Tux Carl Rosa Opera Company has been playing all the week, 
with such success, that no change in the bill up to this time has 
been found necessary. 








M. Govunop is about to pass a week at Buda-Pesth, where 
his operas, Maust, Roméo et Giuliette, and Cing-Mars, are to be re- 
presented. In all probability he will himself conduct the performance 
of Cing-Mars. Let us hope that by its reception the eminent French 
composer may be enabled to console himself in some measure for the 
recent failure of his last work at Milan, 

—_ 0 ——_ 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Great St James’s Hatt.—As an increment to the Organ and Re- 
storation Fund in connection with Holy Trinity, St Marylebone, a 
=m vocal and instrumental entertainment was given in the above 

all on February 15th. The works of Bishop, Pinsuti, Chopin, Smart, 
Randegger, Blumenthal, Stephen Adams, Cummings, and Sullivan, 
were called into requisition ; and the boys of Her Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal, St James’s, the Luscinian Quartet Club, Messrs Maybrick, 
Budd, Stedman, Wright, Lloyd, Mesdames Zellner, Sintze- 
nich, Cronin, Worrell-Duval, and Mrs Osgood were the exponents. 
All the artists were heard at their best, and re-calls were numerous, 
Mr Terry officiated at the harmonium, and Mr Osborne Williams 
was accompanist, 








Mr Ernest Durnaw’s first ‘‘ recital” of pianoforte music took 
place at Steinway Hall on Wednesday afternoon. As we shall 
probably have an opportunity of again listening to the performance 
of this aspiring pri Lew. we will now only state that his pro- 
gramme consisted of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 53 (the ‘‘ Waldstein”); 
two Studies from Sterndale Bennett’s Op. 11 (Nos. land 6) ; Schubert’s 
Fantasia, Op. 15, Beethoven’s Turkish March (Ruins of Athens) ; 
Weber's Rondo, ‘“‘L’invitation & la Valse”; and Raff's Caprice, 
entitled ‘‘La Polka de la Reine.” Mr Durham announces his 
intention of giving, during the month of April, two ‘‘recitals” and 
a concert of chamber music. 

—— 
PROVINCIAL, 

BaNBuURY,—An evening concert was given at the Town Hall on 
February Ist, in aid of the Temperance Hall Sunday School. The 
performers were chiefly amateurs, and they uitted themselves 
creditably. Miss Pointing’s piano solo, “The Moe ing Bird,” and 
Miss Fortescue’s h solos, ‘‘ Home, sweet home” (C. Oberthiir), 
and ‘‘ Fantasia on National Airs,” were vociferously encored. 
Oberthiir’s duet for harp and piano on airs from Lucrezia Borgia was 
capitally played by the same two ladies. Mr Fortescue contributed 
a violin solo, ‘Il carnovalo;” Messrs Robinson and Barnes a clarionet 
duet ; and Mr Symington a solo on the pianoforte, ‘‘ Blue Bells of 
Scotland.” Mrs Hudson, Miss Hill, Messrs Colegrove and Galsworthy 
were the vocalists. Miss Groome Middleton read Clayton’s ‘‘ Anec- 
dotes of Jenny Lind.” The result of this concert fully answered the 
expectations of its promoters. 

Guiascow.—The City Hall was crowded on Saturday afternoon, 
when Mr H. A. Lambeth gave another of the excellent or, 
recitals promoted by the Corporation during the winter months. 
The overture to Guy Mannering ; the entr’acte, ‘‘ Mignon l’Angelus,” 
by Gounod ; the Sonata in D minor of adenias a March by 
Michael Watson ; and a Fantasia upon Scotch and English airs were 
in the programme. The whole was rendered with skill, and elicited 
much applause. The select choir of the St George’s Choral Union 
made its first appearance in public in a ballad and part-song concert. 
The New Public Hall was crowded in every — In addition to 
the choir, Mdmes Rose Hersee (soprano), Enriquez (contralto), 
Messrs M’Guckin and Tovey assisted as solo singers, Mr Keppel 
being flautist. The concert was highly enjoyable.—Scotsman. 

PortmMapoc.—The Portmadoc Choral Society gave Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah at the Assembly Room, on Friday evening, February 15. 
The principal vocalists were Misses Catherine Penna, M. Harries 
(R.A.M.), and Williams ; Messrs R. Rees and Orlando Christian. The 
performance, conducted by Mr John Roberts, was creditable to the 
society. Some of the choral numbers, indeed, were extremely well 
rendered. Miss Catherine Penna achieved a genuine success in 
‘‘ Hear, ye Israel,” one of the most difficult of oratorio airs. Her 
delivery, however, was so forcible and intelligent as to thoroughly 
deserve the applause that followed. 

BrigHton.—On Thursday, the 13th inst., at a concert in the Dome, 
the first part consisted of choruses by Handel and Mendelssohn, a 
quartet by Spohr, and a recitation by Mr Turquand Fillan. An 
**Ode,” by Mr Wonfor, set to music by Mrs Taylor, was given for the 
second time, the solos being entrusted to Messrs Kenningham, Ward, 
and Miss Blanche Lucas. The ‘‘Cujus Animam” and “‘Inflam- 
matus,” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, were also sung—the first by 
Mr. Kenningham, the last-named by Miss Blanche Lucas. In the 
second part, among other things, the ‘‘ Jewel Song” (Faust), sung by 
Miss Lucas, was loudly encored. 

Lreps.—The following was the programme of the grand organ 
recital given in the Town Hall by Dr Spark, organist to the Cor- 
poration, on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 12th :— 

March of Levites, from the oratorio, Zsrael in the Wilderness (Dr Dearle) ; 
Andante for the Organ, in A flat major, first time (W. S. Hoyte); Remi- 
niscences of the opera, Afedea (Cherubini); Prelude and Fugue (J. S. Bach); 
Overture to the opera, Matilda di Shabran (Rossini); Air, “ Know’st thou 
the land” (Beethoven); Finale, “ Quoniam tu Solus Sanctus,” 12th Mass 
(Mozart). ; : aot 

EpinsurcuH.—The Nicolson Street Church Musical Association 

ave Handel’s Saul on Monday evening. The Misses “OO 
Messrs David and James Kennedy, the solo “vocalists,” highly 
distinguished themselves, especially in the pathetic passages. e 
members of the chorus, about sixty in number (like the soloists, all 
belonging to one congregation), showed marked improvement since 
last year, when Handel’s Athaliah was given. The Misses Kennedy 
and ‘Mr James Anderson alternately presided at the pianoforte, Mr 
Tendall at the harmonium, and Mr James B. Shaw conducted. 





Liecr.—At the first ‘Popular Concert” the principal compositions 
were Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter” and Beethoven’s great Leonore Overture. 
Malle Zelia Moriamé was the pianist, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

At the fortnightly meeting of professors and students, on 
Saturday evening, February 16, the following compositions were 
performed :— 

Fugue, in G, organ (Krebs)—Mr W. G. Wood, pupil of Dr 
Steggall ; Allegro, Adagio, and Minuetto, from Sonata in E flat, Op. 
7, pianoforte (Beethoven)—Miss Alice Fisher, pupil of Mr O’Leary ; 
Song, ‘‘ Bells of St Ethelred ” (accompanist, Mr Jarratt) (Barnby)— 
Miss Farquhar, pupil of Mr Fiori ; Andante con moto (MS.),in B 
flat, from Quartet, in A minor, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Oliveria Prescott, student)—Mr Sutton, Mr Arnold, Mr Waud, and 
Mr Elliott, pupils of Professor Macfarren and Mr Sainton ; Three 
Musical Sketches, Op. 6, pianoforte, ‘‘The Lake, the Millstream, 
and the Fountain” (Sterndale Bennett)—Miss Nancy Evans, pupil 
of Mr Westlake; Air, ‘‘ Angels, ever bright and fair,” Z'heodora, 
(Handel) — accompanist, Mr Hooper—Miss Lohlein, pupil of Mr 
Goldberg ; Sonata (trio for two manuals and pedal), in D minor, 
No. 3, organ (Bach)—Mr Rose, pupil of Dr Steggall ; Study, in G 
(Lady Thompson), and Sonata, in E flat, first movement (G. A. 
Macfarren), pianoforte—Miss Fitch, pupil of Mr W. H. Holmes ; 
Aria, ‘‘Voi che sapete,” Nozze di Figaro (Mozart) — accom- 
panist, Miss Nancy Evans—Miss Barrett, pupil of Mr Garcia; 
Sonata, in D, No. 19, pianoforte (Mozart)— Master Cockram 
(Sterndale Bennett Scholar), pupil of Mr W. Macfarren; Two 
Studies, in F and C minor, Op. 16, pianoforte (Heller) — Miss 
Nunn (second study), pupil of Mr Kemp; Air, ‘‘O Lord, Thou 
hast searched me out,” Woman of Samaria (Sterndale Bennett) 
—accompanist, Mr Hooper—Miss Walmisley, pupil of Mr G. 
Benson ; Prelude, Air, and Variations, and Presto, from Suite in D 
minor, pianoforte (Handel)—Miss Moseley, pupil of Mr F. B, Jewson. 


—__o-——_ 


MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(From our Correspondent. ) 


Perhaps the simplest method of compiling a serial record of the 
Manchester musical season would be to send you the programmes of 
the most important concerts. I have been inclined to adopt it, and 
I am not sure that such a plan would not be acceptable to your 
readers. I only hesitate because Iam bound to consider the dignity of 
your newspaper, and of the character of its own correspondent. 
Anyone, you might say, could send you the programmes, but the 
Musical World cannot afford to allow a mere annalist to have the 
honour of holding any of its offices; so, remembering the severity 
of your conditions, and fearing the official frown as something less 
awful than the official sneer, I dare not spare myself the labour of 
writing, and your subscribers the possible infliction of reading. 

To give you a full account of all the concerts in this city since my 
last letter would be to write a notice as long as the report of a 
musical festival, and Mr Halleé’s concerts are in all respects “festival” 
in character. Three weeks ago Raff's Symphony in G minor was 
played for the first time here. Theperformance was irreproachable, 
and as for the work itself I am disposed to say (subject to your 
correction, for I do not forget that you can speak from a much more 
extended experience), it is by far the most beautiful and interesting of 
the more important works by Raff yet heard here. At the same concert 
Mdme Norman-Neruda and Herr Straus delighted the audience by 
their splendid execution of Spohr’s grand concerto in B minor for two 
violins ; and Mdile Thekla Friedlander, one of the most graceful and 
accomplished of modern singers, was the vocalist. At another of 
these admirable concerts, Mr Hallé played, for the first time in Man- 
chester, Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in B flat. Iam not alone 
in calling this a memorable performance ; nothing could be more cor- 
rect than the execution, while for delicacy of expression and insight 
into the beauty and joyous spirit of the successive movements it was 
not less remarkable. On the same evening, Mr Hallé also played 
Schumann’s Carnival—a series of sketches, familiar to us as to you, 
by the tremendously exciting rendering of Herr Rubinstein. A 
comparison between the styles of the two virtuosi would, I dare say, 
be very interesting, if you made it. The symphony on this occasion 
was Haydn’s in D minor, No. 14, of which, pe! not say a word. 
Mr Santley, the only singer, was in very good voice, and his 
versatility was seldom more strikingly proved ; but he gave 
most pleasure to those who could best appreciate fine singing in 
the recitative and air he has sung, times without number— 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Hai gia vinta la causa.” Last week a fine performance 
of Elijah was given, in which Mr Hallé’s choir again gave a 
good account of themselves, and of the zealous services of the choir- 
master, Mr Ed. Hecht. The principal singers were Mdmes Edith 
Wynne and Patey, Messrs Lloyd and Santley. Your readers ma 
be interested to see the programme of this week’s concert, and 





shall perhaps have proved that my assertion about the festival 
character of the concert is not unfounded. 

Overture, “Cosi fan tutte” (Mozart); Air, “ Flowers of the Valley,” 
Euryanthe (Weber)—Mrs Osgood; Concerto Violin, in D minor, No, 9 
(Spohr)—Herr Joachim; Air, “Rose, softly blooming ” (Spohr)—Mrs 
Osgood; Grand Symphony, in C major (Schumann); Overture, Rosa- 
munde (Schubert); Solo Violin, “Chaconne” (Bach)— Herr Joachim ; 
Song, “My dearest heart” (Sullivan)—Mrs Osgood; Coronation March 
from Die Folkunger, first time (Kretschmer). 

You may be interested to hear that next week, on the 28th 
inst., Handel’s Belshazzar (a work which has not been os here 
within the recollection of amateurs of this generation) will be pro- 
duced. The principal singers engaged are Mdme Nouver, Mdme 
Patey, Mrs Mudie-Bolingbroke, Mr Lloyd, and Herr Henschel. 

At Mr De Jong’s seventh concert, on Saturday last, there was a 
very large audience. Mr Sims Reeves had been expected, and only 
on the morning of that day was his inability to attend announced. 
No singer ‘‘draws” like Mr Reeves, and only a small number of 
the tickets sold beforehand could have been returned. A troup of 
operatic singers belonging to Mr Mapleson’s company had also 
been engaged, and the programme consisted to a large extent of 
excerpts from operas. The singers were Mdlles Valleria and Parodi, 
Mdme Lablache, Signors Runcio, Del Puente, Rocca, and Foli, M. 
Musin, the violinist, was also of the party, and Mr Cowen was the 
accompanist. 

Manchester, Feb. 20. 

SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 
(Correspondence. ) 

It is said that M. Halanzier, manager of the Grand Opera, is to 
receive the order of the Legion of Honour, Considering the very 
little M. Halanzier has done since the opening of his new, magnifi- 
cent, and liberally-endowcd theatre, the conferring of this distinc- 
tion upon him is not easy to understand.—Mdlle Richard has been 
singing in La Reine de Chypre, at the Opera.—The revival of L’Htoile 
du Nord is being actively pushed forward at the Opera-Comique. 
—Flotow’s Znchanteresse is to be given at the ThéAtre Italien, 
instead of Rosellana—postponed.—The Gaité has closed its doors, 
the manager being declared bankrupt.—Le Petit Duc continues to at- 
tract at the Renaissance.—Among the newly created Knights of the 
Legion of Honour is M. Jules Sion, Professor of Tuning for more 
than thirty years at the National Institution for the Young Blind in 
Paris. —The Opéra-Comique will be re-decorated at the expense of 
the Government.—A Stradivarius was sold by auction last week at 
the Hétel Drouot, for 22,000 francs. 


TOO LATE? 


ImrromPptu, 


—_0—_ 








Too late! The twain brief words that have alone 
No breath of Hope within their mournfal tone, 
As from white lips they fall, with shivering moan, 
When on a fair-morn’d day of toil, the sun 

Sets on some task too tardily begun, 

And darkness from the light the fight has won. 


How shall it be with thee, our England, when 
Bright History shall write with faithful pen 
Thy deeds of this To-day for coming men ? 
Shall she record how fell disunion gave 

Thy Foe his power, until too late to save 
Thy fair Imperial honour from its grave ? 


No murmur now from Britain’s lips should fall, 
Of foul divisions! Let her Peoples all 

Like one vast heart, obey the Leader’s call, 
And let us speed this message to the Czar— 
“Tt must be loyal peace, or loyal war! ” 

We have no dread—her Faith is England’s star ! 


Nor rash, nor wrathful have we been of mood— 
Too long perchance we have o’er-trustful stood— 
Loth to baptize the new-born year in blood! 

But now we must enforce our Foe to say, 

In clarion tones, if friendship or the fray 

Shall crown the hours, or darken them, To-day. 


In God we trust! For Britain's bulwarks true 

Are not the waves of deep imperial hue 

That gird her shores! hey shine down thro’ the blue 
Of sun-flush’d and of starlit heavens on high, 
Wherefrom the Lord of Battle shall reply, 

When “God ! St George for England!” cleaves the sky. 


* Copyright. A Sotpizr’s Davcuter, 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The eleventh of Mr John Boosey’s “ London Ballad concerts ” 
took place in St James’s Hall on Wednesday evening, and attracted, 
as on previous occasions, an enormous audience. A new ballad by Blu- 
menthal to words from the “ Afterglow” of Longfellow, and entitled 
“The hills are blue,” was sung by Mr Maybrick, accompanied by the 
composer. Mr Blumenthal has succeeded in illustrating the 
poet's idea Gerenghly, and our conviction is that the 
more the song is known the more it will be liked. Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling gave Mr Barnby’s “ When the tide comes in” 
so effectively that she was compelled to repeat it; Mr Santley 
was similarly taxed in Stephen Adam’s new song “The Tar's 
farewell,” as were the “ London Vocal Union” (under the direction of 
Mr F. Walker), in the “Hop Pickers” of Elizabeth Philp. Miss 
Mary Davies, asked to repeat Mr Catty’s “Old Sweet Story,” 
substituted “ The gap in the hedge of Kilmare,” Mr Santley fol- 
lowing her example, by giving Hatton’s incomparable song “To 
Anthea” in place of “ The Yeoman’s Wedding,” which the hundred- 
mouthed auditors wanted again. The second part of the pro- 
gramme consisted of Irish songs and ballads, Mrs Osgood singing 
“Come back to Erin” (encored); Mdme Sterling “The meeting 
of the waters,” (encored, and “ John O'Grady” substituted) ; Mr 
Santley, “ The Minstrel Boy” (encored and “ The Leather Bottél” 
substituted) ; Miss Orridge, “ Kate Kearney ;” Miss Mary Davies 
“ Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” &c., &c. The pianist 
was Mdme Arabella Goddard, whose performance of Thalberg’s 
“ Last rose of summer ” wasso much to the taste of the audience, 
that they called her unanimously back to the platform, when she 
favoured them with “Home, sweet home.” Mr Sidney Naylor 
accompanied all the vocal music except Mr Blumenthal’s new song. 


—o— 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION. 

In its notice of the first Philharmonic Concert for the present 
season (14th inst.), the Daily Telegraph (of the 16th) begins 
with the subjoined preamble, which deserves to be read attentively 
by all whom it may concern :— 


‘* Everybody wishes well to the Philharmonic Society, and would 
be glad to see it resume the place of power which once belonged to 
it. But few, perhaps, see in their true light the difficulties 
barring the way. Looking back upon the time when the societ 
had a European fame, when it cota command the services of all 
that was illustrious in music, and when across its platform lay the 
only road to artistic success, it is easy to make damaging com- 
parisons, and natural to lay blame upon the shoulders of those who 
now bear, or lately have borne, the burden of its management. It 
seems difficult, however, to appreciate the different conditions 
brought about by lapse of time. We are far from saying that the 
management of the Philharmonic in recent years has shown the 
highest wisdom ; but we must contend that no steering, however 
bold or dexterous, could have kept the venerable craft from shoals 
and narrows. ‘The society is like some nobleman of ancient lineage, 
the inheritor of illustrious traditions, who, having once reigned 
supreme in his county over willing subjects, finds himself reduced 
to comparative insignificance by the progress of modern ideas and 
the superior wealth of half-a-dozen cotton lords. For, whereas the 
Philharmonic once had musical society to itself, it now contends 
with numerous rivals, some of which are advantaged by special 
circumstances like those that have lifted the Crystal Palace concerts 
to eminence, Since the public will not support a decaying institu- 
tion for the sake of its past, we may fairly wonder that the oldest 
of our musical associations retains any measure of pristine vitality. 
Yet it not only lives, but makes occasional effort to adapt itself to 
new conditions, There is always a touch of pathos in struggles 
like these. At one time we witnessed the society throw off its 
comparative exclusiveness, take a popular concert hall, and bid for 
the favour of the general public, just as some ancient tavern, all its 
port-wine-drinking customers dead, might develop into a gin palace. 
At another time the society strove to catch the favouring gale of a 
rage for ‘‘ higher development,” filling its programmes with strange 
names and the ears of its patrons with stranger sounds. But none 
of these measures did great things of the wished-for kind, and now, 
let us hope, a serious effort will be made to regain pre-eminence by 
the sheer force of superior merit. That is the only means by whic 
the society can climb back to its place. Let the Philharmonic give 
us performances better than can be heard elsewhere, and the result 
is assured. If anything stands in the way, don’t pronounce it in- 
surmountable till attempts to get over it have been made again and 





again; and, if sacrifices are required, then sacrifice. Otherwise 
failure will be inevitable, and, let us add, deserved.” 

‘* With reference to the first concert of the season, given in St 
James’s Hall on Thursday evening, we must notice, first, an act of 
sound policy in the increase and general strengthening of the 
orchestra. The difficulties with which the directors have had to 
contend for years past—difficulties arising out of the demands 
made upon our best instrumentalists during the ‘season’—are not 
lost sight of by us ; but neither are we blind to the fact that the 
very existence of the society is bound up with its orchestra. A bad 
orchestra, no life. These few words sum up the Philharmonic 
position. Wherefore it is good to find increased attention paid to 
a matter so all-important. The band now comprises 82 instruments, 
of which 54 are strings ; and, as the muster-roll includes very many 
players who are in the front rank, there is no reason, so far, why 
the best results should not follow.” 


About Joseph Joachim, who made his rentrée at this concert, 
the same excellent authority writes :— 

‘Next came Beethoven’s violin concerto, and Herr Joseph Joachim 
to play it. The welcome he received may be i ined. As always, 
it was coloured as much by a feeling of frceioms regard as by ad- 
miration of the artist, for Herr Joachim is one of those public men 
in reference to whom friendship does not wait for preliminary ac- 
quaintance. As though stirred to highest effort by the enthusiasm 
of his reception, Herr Joachim gave such an example of his artistie 
quality as will be long remembered by those who were its privileged 
witnesses. Even he is not always at the same level. There are— 
there must be with flesh and blood—times when the spirit, if not 
the skill, droops, and when the Promethean fire burns low. But no 
such time was that of which we speak. Herr Joachim fairly stood 
at the level of his ‘great argument,’ and Beethoven was revealed 
to us, not through a fog, but in the light that leaves nothing uncon- 
cealed. Nay, more: speaking for ourselves, the artist removed a 
feeling many must have shared with us—though, perhaps, hesitating 
to say so—that in the wonderful first movement the bravura of the 
violin seems incongruous and out of place. One resents mere display 
when the mind is absorbed by mighty utterances. But Herr Joachim, 
through the perfection of his art, revealed the perfection of his 
theme, and showed that Beethoven had not miscalculated the rela- 
tion of means and end. The effect of all this upon the crowded 
audience was great. It seemed to transform the coldest listener 
into the fanatico per la musica who expresses what he feels because 
he cannot help it, and does so without reference to the example or 
opinion of his neighbours.” 


About the same occasion, the Standard has the following :— 

‘* At the first Philharmonic concert, the interest was enhanced by 
the presence of the renowned Hungarian violinist, Herr Joachim, 
Mus. Doc., Cam., who made on this occasion his first bow in London 
this year. Without the presence of this incomparable artist the 
concert season would be shorn of one of its greatest and most legiti- 
mate attractions—not solely from the fact that Herr Joachim is the 
greatest violinist of the age, but because he is a power in the world 
of music whose influence is recognized far and near. Amateurs and 
musicians generally have reason to congratulate themselves that 
Herr Joachim can both find the time and summon up the inclina- 
tion to pay us a visit every spring and show us in what manner the 
masterpieces of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Spohr, and Men- 
delssohn, together with the best products of the modern school, 
ought to be interpreted. Perfect executant though he be, the mere 
mechanical performance of a work is not with Joachim the be-all 
and end-all ; at his hands we look for something more—for the ideal 
rendering of the author's conception. Herr Joachim is an erudite 
scholar and a profound musician; and were it necessary that, in 
order to understand other masters, one must be able to write like 
them, he could point to his own Hungarian Concerto as a diploma 
of merit. From him we hear nothing but the noblest, purest art, 
and while he remains to uphold the cause of legitimacy, music will 
be in no danger of suffering from the contention of antagonistic 
schools.” 





Malle Gabrielle Vaillant, a pupil of M. Sainton at the Royal 
Academy of Music, has been earning golden opinions in the French 
provinces. At one of the “Concerts de l’'Hippodrome, Lille, the 
young violinist played Spohr’s Ninth Concerto. The Progrés du 
‘Nord writes about her in high terms. A “‘ Ravissante fantaisie,” the 
composition of M. Sainton (says our French contemporary), 
“‘ modulée dans tous les tons et renfermant toutes les variations imagin- 
ables,” was interpreted by Mdlle Vaillant with equal grace and 
brilliancy.” 
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WAIFS. 


Mdlle Organi is engaged at Madrid. 

M. Gounod’s Cing-Mars has been given at Barcelona. 

Boiéldieu’s Ma T'ante Aurore has been revived at Liége. 

Victor Massé’s Paul et Virginie has been played at Lyons. 

Luigi Leonardi, the well-known organist, died lately at Bologna. 

Mdme Louise Jaide has been playing at the Hague and Rotterdam. 

Signor Boito’s Mefistofe/e is becoming more and more popular in 
Italy. 

M. Emile Pérrier is appointed concert-director at the Casino, 
Ostend. 

M. Faure has been singing at Bordeaux, in Faust, Guillaume Tell, 
and Hamlet. 

The theatres at Rome were closed for three days on the occasion 
of the Pope’s death. 

Why is the Sea of Marmora like the old Debtors’ Jail? Because 
it’s the Fleet Prison ! 

The Emperor of Germany has given 1,000 francs towards the 
Bellini monument at Pesaro. . 

Mr Arthur Sullivan is still at Nice, whence no one doubts he will 
return fully restored to health. 

While at St Petersburg, Mdme Ehnn will appear in Carmen, a 
novelty for the Russian capital. 

The ladies of Naples have opened a subscription, 50 francs a-head, 
for a laurel wreath for Mdme Adelina Patti. 

On Monday night, after the Popular Concert at St James’s Hall, 
Herr Joachim left London by the night train for Liverpool. 

The Emperor of Austria has granted his consent for a masked ball 
to be held on Shrove Tuesday in the Imperial Operahouse. 

Rubinstein, after his Biblical opera, Maccabaér, has been performed 
at Vienna, proceeds on a concert tour in Holland and Belgium. 

Mynheer de Vliegh, musical director at Rotterdam, celebrated on 
the 30th December, his twenty-fifth anniversary as conductor. 

Nikolai Rubinstein, brother of Anton Rubinstein, has handed 
26,000 roubles, proceeds of a concert tour, to the Red Cross Society. 

Herr Ueberlée has completed an oratorio, Golgatha. When will 
people give up writing oratorios? And who cares about Golgatha? 

Mr S. B. Mills, one of the best American pianists, contemplates a 
visit to Europe. [We knew him when, as a mere child, he played 
Bach’s Fugues-—Ep.] 

Die Walkiire, second drama in the Tetralogy of the Ring des 
Niebelungen has been successful at Stuttgart. At Schwerin it has 
been equally well received. 

Gluck’s Armida, one of the most tuneful of lyric dramas, is bein 
revived at the Imperial Operahouse of the Austrian capital. Shal 
we ever hear it in England ? 

Signor Pinsuti’s opera, J] Mercante di Venezia, has been given 
with success at the Teatro Pagliano, Florence, with Signora Pozzi- 
Ferrari as Portia, and Signor Antonucci as Shylock. 

The twelfth season of the Schubert Society is announced to com- 
mence on Wednesday next. The first part of the programme is to 
be devoted to vocal and instrumental compositions by Franz 
Schubert. 

MM. Crets, Lavallée, L. Wiener, Kayser, Hd. Fétis, and Edmond 
Michotte, with the Prince de Caraman as chairman, have been 
appointed members of the Committee of Supervision at the Brussels 
Conservatory. 

At the first Philharmonic Concert (66th season), Joseph Joachim, 
the violinist, always so enthusiastically welcomed in this country, 
played Beethoven’s Concerto in D, which stands among works of its 
class in much the same light as Fidelio among lyric dramas.—Con- 
temporary. 

The second orchestral symphony of Johannes Brahms, if we may 
believe the Viennese critics, and especially Dr Edouard Hanslick, 
foremost among them all, differs essentially from his first, not so much 
in merit as in character. Its performance at the Philharmonic 
Society was, according to all accounts, a brilliant success. 

‘The vocalist at the first Philharmonic Concert was Mrs Osgood, 
whom we must congratulate upon singing Spohr's ‘Rose softly 
blooming’ in a manner little, if at all, short of perfection. Rarely 
have we to praise unreservedly when an artist goes through a serious 
test, but we doso now. The beautiful phrases of the song, so easy 
to hear, so difficult to sing, were rendered with faultless taste and 
skill.” —Daily Telegraph. 





CassxL.—Spohr’s Faust was the eighth in the series of Historical 
Operatic performances at the Theatre Royal. The next opera will 
be Der Freischiitz. 

Hampure.—The Festival Week at the Stadttheater, in com- 
memoration of the second centenary of German Opera, was artistically 
a success. Whether it was a pecuniary success for Herr Pollini, the 
manager, is uncertain, 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MokI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co , 244, Regent Street. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Metliod as used by the Author in the Royal roogie | of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists, 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 








DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is _ universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 


the Colonies. 





Price 2s. 
Price 3s. 


“TI7HEN SPRING RETURNS.” Song. 
““ 8NOWDROP, SWEET SIMPLE FLOWER.” Ballad. 


The Words and Music by T. J. Prov. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





ITALIAN SONGS BY G, MURATORI, 


“PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA” (Parolé di F, Rizzelli) 


“TUTTO E TORMENTO” + (Metastasio) 


“IL MESSAGIO DEI SOSPIRI” ... ot ons bile (V. Meini) 
“ TERZETTO,” per Soprano, Contralto, e Tenori. 


“OH DEI, CHE DOLCE IN CANTO” ... (Parolé di Metastasio) ... 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


EW SONG.—“ REPENTANCE.” Words by E. B. 
MANNING. Price 3s. Composed by F, Von Lesen. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





yemory. Song. The Words by R. Harz, Esq. The 
Music by W. F. Banks. Price 3s, London; Duxcan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W, 
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NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA, 
NGELS’ FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 


Talbo). The Words by Rrra. The Music by F. Scurra. Pri 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. “ae 


NEW SONG BY SIGNOR BADIA. 
A NUIT SUR LE LAC” (“INTORNO AL LAC”), 


(sung with distinguished success by Mdlle Oarlotta Badia at Mr Sydney 
8mith’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms), is published, price 4s., by DuNcAN DAvIsoN 
& Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 











NEY DUETS by — HENRY SMART. 
THE ad td BELL (for Soprano and Mezzo)... ate dad Pe | 
WHEN SPRING RETURN we. 48, 

London: Duncan Sevede & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 

NEY SONGS by — HENRY SMART. 
YOUR PRESENCE MAKES THE SPRING. Words by F. Enocy ... 4s. 
THE HUNTER’S MOON one We 
NOT ALONE. Words by Marta X, HAyEs ... ca om a coe 
THE BOY AND THE STREAM. _,, oa, We 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 


FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP? 
(Sung by Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING at the 
Monday Popular Concerts). 
POETRY BY SHELLEY. 

Music by 

J. W. DAVISON. 
Price 3s. 

_ London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, We 


‘ Just Published. 
RENE.” Waltz for the Pianoforte. By A. Couzzs. 


Price 4s. London : DuNCcAN Davison & Co., » 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
GRANDE FANTAISIE DE BRAVOURE 
For the 
PIANOFORTE. 

BY RICARDO LINTER. 

Price 5s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


DAISIES WERE WAKING. 
SONG. 
Words and Music by 
NORA BURNEY. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. : 
ICORDI (“ Memories”). Romanza. Parole del Signor 
ANGIOLINI. Musica di IstporE DE LarA. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
PURE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 
Tenor. The poetry by Moorr. The Music by Henry BAKER, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, | w. 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIAN OFORTE. 
No. 1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR 0”... . 
2, “ROBIN ADAIR” (“EILEEN AROON”) . oso Ps 
3. “O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” ... 28. 


Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WILFORD MORGAN’S POPULAR Sones. 














‘“‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” ... ea « & 
‘“‘SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sung by Mr. E. Lroyp dat tua: th ioe Be 
“HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WiLForD Morgan... a % 


“LITTLE BIRDIE SING TO ME.” Bung by Miss Epiru Wr NNE.. oni, 


“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE.” Sung by Mr. WitFrorD Morean... 4s. 
“BY THE SEA.” Sung by MdmeTREBEtLI _e.. cose, eg 
“I WOULD BE A BOY AGAIN.” Sung by Signor Fout ae ° 
‘““ENGLAND’S RAMPART.” Sung 7 MrLewisTwomas ... .. «. 48. 
“A MOTHER'S LOVE”. oa mt ea ay Oe 
“TELL ME, AM I FAIR?” ese ese a 


London: Duncan Davison & 00., 24, “Regent Btreet, W. 











NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D’'ALBERT. 








HAPPELL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing 
the publication of several Novelties by the above 
popular and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 


ba 
0 net. 


wo 2 


THE ENGAGED WALTZ... _.. 

DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Aneavn Sut- 
LIVAN’s Song ; 

SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. On Anrnur Sut. 
LIVAN’s song and. other favourite and original 
Melodies ... 

CLEOPATRA GALOP . 

LOVE LETTER POLKA 

FANFARE POLKA _... 

MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. “On ‘ie of 
the day ... ; re 

SWEETHEARTS. ‘Waltz on anus Seasavaate 

popular song. “One of the best oan ever 
written by the above favourite composer ” ... 

TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. On Airs om 
SuLiivan’s popular Cantata ... as 

TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 

TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ ... 

TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 

RINK GALOP....___... 

FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE 

FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 

PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... 

SICILY QUADRILLE .._... 

TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES .. ae 

CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Airs 

WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 
Melodies ... be 

COMO QUADRILLE. On Italian Aire 

BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE .. 

KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 

MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES ... 

LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 

WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) ... 
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N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano. 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


80,. NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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BOOSEY & CO0.’S LIST. 


BACH’S PASSION MUSIC (S. Matthew). 
Translated by Jonny Oxenrorp. Complete, price 1s. 6d. With tho view of assisting the congregation in taking a 
part in the performance of this work, the publishers have issued the music of the Corales with the whole of the 
text in a separate book, price Sixpence. “The English translation is as masterly as it is close to the original. It 


surpasses anything else in the way that we possess."—Musical World. 
Boosey § Co.’s Edition must be ordered. 














Price One Penny each. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S ANTHEMS and SACRED PART-SONGS in 
“THE CHORALIST.” 


ANTHEMS. 

REJOICE IN THE LORD. 222. LOVE NOT THE WORLD. 
SING, O HEAVENS! (2d.) 223. COME, YE CHILDREN, 
O THAT THOU HADST HEARKENED. 224. I WILL ARISE. 

SACRED PART-SONGS. 
IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT. 199. WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 
LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 200. THE WAY IS LONG AND DREARY. 
THROUGH SORROW’S PATH. 215. A HYMN OF THE HOME-LAND. 








New Cantata for Amateur Societies. 


THE SONG OF THE MONTHS. 
By Francis Howert, composer of “THE LAND OF PROMISE.” Containing Twelve Numbers, 
illustrating the Months of the Year. Price 2s. 6d. complete. Separate Chorus parts, price 4d. each voice. The 
pend parts may also be had. 


HANDY-BOOK FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
By Dr. Sparx. Price 1s. A Complete (Guide for the Study and Practice of Part-music, including 158 Exercises 
Part-songs, Rounds, &c. 56 pages. 








Price 1s. each Book. 


BOOSEY’S CABINET CLASSICS. 
203. RUBINSTEIN’S ALBUM (11 best pieces). 204. BRAHMS’ ALBUM (including 16 Waltzes). 
206. RUBINSTEIN’S SIX STUDIES. 205. RAFEF'S ALBUM (6 best pieces). 
207. RUBINSTEIN’S SIX PRELUDES. 


W. T. BEST'S FIRST ORGAN BOOK. 


Forty pages, music size. An Elementary and Practical Guide for Organ Students. This Day. Price 1s. 


HENNING’S FIRST BOOK FOR THE VIOLIN. 


A celebrated German Method. Now for the first time published in English. It includes 162 Progressive 
Exercises. Forty pages, music size. Price 1s. 


EDWARD HOWELL’S FIRST BOOK FOR THE VIOLONCELLO. 
Founded on Romberg’s Method. A Complete and Practical Instruction Book, for the use of all Students who wish 
to master the Instrument. 24 pages, music size. This Day. Price 1s. 











Price 28. 6d. each Volume, Paper ; 4s. Cloth, Gilt Edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG-BOOKS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S 50 SONGS. MENDELSSOHN’S 60 SONGS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S 18 VOCAL DUETS. | SCHUMANN’S 75 SONGS. 
BEETHOVEN’S 76 SONGS. THE SONGS OF GERMANY (100 Volkslieder). 
The above have all German and English words. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 


Printed by HEnpERsoy, Ratt, aND FENTON, at 73 and 74, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex. 
Published by Wittiam Duncan Davison, at the Office, 244, Regent Street, Saturday, Feb. 23, 1878. 

















